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ETIQUETTE 

Etiquette may be defined as the correct expression 
of accepted custom in regard to our dealings with 
one another according to the canons of accredited 
polite society. 

As it is intimately connected with thoughtfulness 
and consideration for others, thereby helping us to 
become more pleasant and desirable neighbors, 
friends and citizens, its importance in the great 
work of child training cannot be overlooked and 
should not be underestimated. 

American children have gained an unfortunate 
reputation for unmannerliness as compared with 
those of other nationalities. It is true that they 
are often noisy and ill-behaved in hotels and public 
places, partly due to the fact that we employ less 
help than sister nations to amuse and keep them from 
undue prominence, excepting at such times as their 
presence is welcome and desirable. 

1. GOOD MANNERS IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 

Eating 

The question of table manners is a very essential 
one, as by their lack we not only nauseate others 
but exclude ourselves absolutely from the society of 
cultured people. 

107 
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108 PRACTICAL CHILD TRAINING 

Teach your child) as soon as he is over the age of 
"bibs/* never to tuck his table napkin under his 
chin; always fold it below the level of the table. Of 
course you will tell him without advice that in taking 

any meal at a public place or a 
VflVlda friend's house, it is customary to 

leave his napkin either on the chair 
(European and Eastern custom) or by the plate 
(middle and extreme Western custom). Teach him 
never to handle the silver when not in use. Also 
that in passing the plate for a second helping he 
must place the knife and fork across it on one side. 
In the same way the sauce spoon is left on its dish. 

Teach him never wnder any circumstances to use 
the individual spoon, fork or knife except for his oxen 

food. It may be well here to mention 
Vpooa, SDlf«^ Voskthat the use of common drinking cups 

should never be permitted, not only 
on account of venereal diseases, but of pyorrhea — 
a too common and disgusting disease of the gums 
resulting in loosened teeth and a fetid breath. It 
may be needful to remind you to be sure that he leaves 
his spoon in the saucer and not in the cup, and al- 
ways cuts his meat in small pieces and does not take 
a huge load in fork or spoon. The child is never to 
put his knife into his mouth (some old-fashioned per- 
sons use it for cheese, but this is contrary to eti- 
quette) ; never to mash his food with his fork; never 
to rest knife and fork against the side of the plate 
or butter dish. 

Fish, meat, vegetables, melons, salad, oysters, 
dams and lobsters are eaten with fork only. At 
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formal dinners a small, often oddly shaped fork is 
used — especially for the "hors d'oeuvres" (oysters, 
clams, anchovies, caviar, sardines, etc.), and a pretty 
spoon comes with the ice cream or frozen puddings. 
This advice is especially intended for the high-school 
or collegiate years, not applying to the really small 
child. 

Be sure to tell him he must never tip his soup 
plate; also in eating soup to fill his spoon, dipping 
towards the farther side of his plate. 

Soup and indeed all foods and drinks must be eaten 
without noise. Your child must also refrain from 
scraping his dish or plate. 

If crackers be served with the soup course, they 
must not be put into the soup. 

Soup is taken from the side, not 

Batliir Soup the end of the spoon. Europeans use 
the fork exclusively for desserts, 
where ice cream follows the dessert before the coffee 
at formal dinners. 

In Europe it is customary for each person at table 
to start eating when served, not to wait until all 
are served, a custom still observed in country dis- 
tricts and in some Western cities. 

Bread is broken in small pieces and the pieces but- 
tered, if butter is served; many Eastern persons, fol- 
lowing European customs, do not serve butter at the 
dinner proper. 

Your child must be taught never to stack the 
dishes. He must place the knife and fork together 
across one side of the plate. 

It is necessary to be detailed in giving instruc- 
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110 PRACTICAL CHILD TRAINING 

tion on this important matter. Do not tell your 
duld excepting as occasion arises. 

Remember that example is the best teacher here 
as elsewhere, and that a little child should be al- 
lowed to eat with father and mother zt least once a 
day, in order that he may not acquire from servants 
undesirable table manners which it may be difficult 
afterwards to eradicate. 

The toothpick is a necessary adjunct to a sanitary 
condition of the mouth, but its home is the bathroom 
with mouth water and dental floss. Only at the 
cheap lunch room does it appear in the dinhig room. 

To avoid accidental teeth-picking in public, keep 
your supply of toothpicks in a small box in the bath- 
room and instruct the children to throw them away 
immediatelj after use in some small receptacle de- 
signed by you for that purpose. 

Teach your children never to eat outdoors in the 
city. To see little children in cities munching and 
chewing is a disgusting sight. The fact that your 
children are trained to eat only at meal times should 
prevent this ugly habit. 

EXAMPLE 

Ada May had received many **pennies'^ and nickels 
from her father by wheedling him and then going 
up to the comer store to buy cheap candy with the 
money. She always ate the candy on the way 
home. 

Mrs. May purchased some good candy and said to 
Ada : "I have here a mce box of candy. Of coarse 
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OA the days when you buy candy at 
OntTfBoon the store you will not care for any 
of this, but other days I shall gladly 
give you some 'after every meal." 

Ada found the good candy so delicious that she 
didn't care for the cheaper candy. Her eating on 
the street had been due to her buying candy at the 
store and not having the patience to wait for it imtil 
she reached home. Now that her candy was kept 
at home the eating on the street naturally stopped. 

It may be said that in this case the child probably 
needed more sugar in her daily diet. In addition to 
giving the candy, it is wise to state definitely that it 
is vulgar and ignorant to eat on the streets, besides 
being bad for both teeth and digestion. 



Speaking 
Lesson 1 



AIM 



To prevent argument at table when your boy of 
ten to fifteen delights to argue. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Teach him to discriminate between argument 
proper, which is a perfectly friendly discussion of an 
vaiMmtf abstract subject from different view- 
at tb« Tftbto points, and a wrangling altercation 
which is a highly disagreeable accom- 
paniment to a pleasant meal, being unfavorable to 
digestion and disquieting to all present. 
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112 PRACTICAL CHILD TRAINING 

Avoid controversial subjects at meal times. In- 
deed, it is well to lay down a general rule that the 
children of all ages are to abstain in general company 
from all questions apt to lead to heated discussions, 
notably religion and politics. 

If an argument actually begins, say: 

"Well, Donald, this is a big subject. Suppose we 
postpone decisions until we can talk it over at greater 
length than is possible at table. 

"It is interesting to know all the pros and cons of 
a subject, isn't it? I believe there's a book about 
^Aeronautics' in our library belonging to Uncle Jim, 
that may clear up your point. 

**We'U both look it up before this evening and see 
which (if either) is right." 

"Yes, daughter dear, what did you want to say?'* 
Turn to her politely as to a grown-up guest and 
smile, including all in the table talk, which is the 
polite custom. Of course, at a purely formal dinner, 
conversation is carried on in low tones only with the 
guest seated at one's side. 

Always insist on a low tone of voice and clear 
enunciation. Nervous people are apt to run their 
words one into another, so that it is frequeiitly a 
difficult matter to distinguish just what they say. Of 
course you and your husband invariably speak 
slowly and without undue emphasis. 

Teach your child to avoid eccentricities of gesture 
and utterance. An animated manner does not mean 
a head that nods or a body that writhes unduly to 
emphasize inexpressive words. 

Never allow the food to be criticized nor remarks 
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made as to what is to appear at table. For this 
reason it is desirable that children be kept out of the 
kitchen during the preparation of food. 

In addition to arguments it is well to avoid un- 
pleasant subjects at table. It can hardly conduce to 
appetite to remark while the family is engaged in 
demolishing sardines that '^Mrs. Smith's cousin's 
aunt's grandmother's niece died of appendicitis 
through swallowing the backbone of a sardine." It 
is always a sign of utter lack of imagination to dis- 
cuss diseases, fires, street accidents or murders 
save in a suitable place from a scientific or 
sociological standpoint: at table it is nauseating, to 
say the least. 

Encourage the children of all ages to talk freely at 
table. This is the only way to discourage slang and 
add to their vocabularies which, for some reason, are 
usually pitifully small and inadequate. 

School does not give culture. It would be ludi- 
crous were it not deplorable to see children come in 
declaring they "had 100 in language — ain't that 
fine and dandy?" and that they "hadn't went 
out for most a week, anyways, except, maybe, to 
school." 

Only the constant overhearing of really cultured 
conversation can cope with the evil of the limited 
vocabulary which, liberally interlarded with slang, 
forms the linguistic equipment of the average Ameri- 
can child. Can one wonder at the mistakes of even 
highly paid stenographers who have frequently never 
even heard of words in common use among cultivated 
people? 
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Lesson 2 
AIM 

To discourage careless speech in boy of seven 
years. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

"Mother never says *cuz' for Tbecause,* does she? 
Perhaps father does?** 

"I guess not,'* grins the boy. 
CftTCiMs 9p—th "Well, dear, I do not think your 

tongue is made any differently from 
mine or father's, and I know you can soon learn to 
speak all of your words just as grown-up people do. 
Father and I want to be proud of you all the time, 
and if you talk carelessly it makes us feel you don't 
want to grow into a successful business man, but 
I know you do and I'm sure you will try always to 
speak correctly. Pll help you to pronounce any 
word with which you have trouble." 

COMMENTS 

Here we have an appeial to his pride. A boy likes 
to imitate grown-ups. Reading aloud is an excellent 
antidote to careless utterance, especially if due modu- 
lation of tone be insisted on, as well as verbal accu- 
racy. 

The displeasing habit of contradiction grows out 
of a too prompt expression of a justifiable difference 
of opinion. Despite the discourtesy it involves, the 
bad habit should not be cured at the expense of free 
thought and frank discussion of the different views 
of a subject sure to arise in a home. 
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EXAMPLE 

The Heffingtons were a Kvdy, enthusiastic family 
group, sometimes called noisy by their friends. 

At fifteen, Reginald, the older son, had so far 
exaggerated the family trait as to become positively 
ofi^ensive in contradicting people's statements right 
and left. Father was proud of his son's independent 
thinking, thereby neglecting every measure of self- 
restraint. Mother let the matter drift, until she 
finally came to this conclusion : 

"Something must be done with Reginald. He U 
getting to be unendurable. I have a plan." She took 
the younger children into her confidence, obtaining 
their enthusiastic consent to hold a debate every Sun- 
day afternoon. With this start she enlisted the 
father and the older son in the project. The first 
subject chosen was, "Resolved, that the houses in 
Bentonville should all be set back so that there will 
be a front yard at least twenty feet deep.*' 

Some few rules were proposed for the debate. 
Mrs. Heffington made it a point to tell how to treat 
the statements of an opponent. 

"When it comes to showing the mistakes of an 
opponent we dare not say : *That isn't so,' or *No, it 
isn't.' That is very blunt, therefore, impolite. De- 
baters always say something like this : *My honorable 
opponent has said that so-and-so is true ; I want to 
call your attention to the facts which prove the oppo- 
site to be the truth.' '* 

The discussion on this matter was allowed to grow 
until an agreement was reached among all concerned. 
It turned out to be a much better standard of con- 
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duct than that which was customary m the home. 
A day or two after the first debate Mrs. Heffilng- 
ton took occasion to say to the assembled family, ^*I 
believe our debate rule on how to discuss an opinion 
in which we do not believe could be used at the table 
pretty well." 

COMMENTS 

By a little skilful manipulation both in public and 
in private a new attitude in respect to contradiction 
was established. 



Lesson 3 
AIM 

To teach a boy of fifteen to avoid the use of by- 
words. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Give up at once all hopes of drivmg the boy in the 
direction of pure speech. » Estimate the force of ex- 
ample set by his schoolmates. Also, 
By-Words watch your own speech. 

If you can have a confidential talk 
on the matter, use statements such as follow. 

"People judge us and treat us according to the 
language we use. I'm looking forward to having 
our family well received and well thought of wherever 
we go. It is very easy to pick up slang and by- 
words. Of course, I do not think that all expressive 
terms must be avoided, not even that all slang is to 
be condemned. But you know the use of slang be- 
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comes a habit. And this habit handicaps us in our 
speech. We get into a sort of rut that it is hard 
to get out of. Educated people do not use slang 
nearly so much as uneducated people. 

^^Think it over and plan some answers for these 
two questions : What words of a very emphatic char- 
acter shall we use? and. How can we avoid using 
them to excess? This is a part of your study in 
English, it seems to me. Perhaps you can find some 
good ideas through your English^teacher.*' 

Let the matter pass for some time. You may 
notice a commendable self-restraint in the schoolboy. 
Do not mention the fact to him ; that would show that 
you are watching him. After the effect of the first 
chat has waned, do not bring the matter up again, 
unless your boy broaches it himself. 

"What does the teacher say on the use of by- 
words?'' 

At another time this little task might be set. Note 
the boys of different ages and see if there be a set of 
expletives for boys in different grades. 

COMMENTS 

It is impossible to suppress the desire for forcible 
language. It is impracticable to eliminate all vul- 
garisms from the vocabulary of children. A mild 
stimulant toward the use of chaste speech, toward 
the development of lucid speech on legitimate lines is 
all that can be ventured. 

The surest cure lies in pure English spoken in the 
home, plenty of free conversation and redding and a 
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family spirit that makes a serious breach of good 
taste utterij unendurable. 

If necessary to prevent your diild monopolizing 
conversation, you may say: 

"Always be kind. Never hurt people's feelings. 

It is very selfish to talk all the time of your own 

^^ aflTairs. Let other people talk. Be 

la CoATtrsttttoa interested. You can learn a lot of 

things if you listen." 

By speaking thus you will avert that odious vacant 
expression some children assume wh^i an older per- 
son is talking to them. 

Apart from higher ethical considerations, alert 
interest pays. The boy with selfish absorption never 
develops into the man capable of winning big prizes 
in the commercial world. 

Be kind, polite, considerate to your child, to your 
servants, to your husband. This is true courtesy, 
eliminating selfishness by substituting consideration 
for another* 

All children with active brains interrupt conversa- 
tions, and when talking with grown persons break 
in before the adult hets finished his 

znttRuptloBS remarks. 

Many persons say sharply, "You 
shouldn't interrupt.'* Others become sarcastic and 
talk slower on purpose (as it se^ns) to irritate the 
alert little brain and sharp little tongue at fault. 
That is a bad policy. 

Say to your child, "Every time you interrupt any- 
one, say, Tlease excuse me for interrupting.' I know 
it is hard sometimes, when people speak slowly and 
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perhaps tliink a little slawljf to be quite mire wlien 
they have finished tpeakmg. Only try to make quite 
sure by letting them talk^ as I taught you before— 
that is always a kind way. And if it is kind, it doesn't 
matter if it seems troublesome. It is sometimes a 
little hard to remember, isn't it, dear?" 

It is well to base all courtesy on kindness. A boy 
may be inclined to scoff at taking off his hat, for in- 
stance, or, as in the present case, by waiting for the 
person speaking to finish his remarks. 

But when you explain the hat is taken off to show 
respect — in its highest sense — ^for a woman, and that 
you rob him of his weapon of ridicule and at the same 
time teach him once again the true source of real 
courtesy: polite, unselfish regard for another per- 
son's susceptibilities. 

Etiquette demands our arrival at social functions 
at, or a few minutes after, the time given on the invi- 
tation card. In the event of a formal dinner it is 
necessary to arrive strictly on time; otherwise it is 
apt to cause great confusion to the hostess, in ar- 
TiMCiiiiAMBost ^^^e^^e the seating of her guests at 
•ad ftuwt table. It is best in order to accus- 
tom the children to behave prettily 
when you have guests, to let them be present occa- 
sionally from their fourth year when you are enter- 
taining company ; they will thereby learn how to con- 
duct themselves when visiting the homes of their 
friends* 

Children seldom rise above their customary level 
and are apt to become unduly excited when visiting 
friends. Children love the excitement of going out 
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to tea and the leverage of the much-enjoyed privi- 
kge can be applied as an incentive toward good 
behavior. 



Lessok 4 
AIM 

To correct habits of whispering and rudeness in 
an only child of ten years. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Invite a well-behaved girl of nine years old to a 
little tea party for two which you plan shall include 
pleasures your son will find very appealing. 

Prepare him for her coming by saying: 

"When Grace comes we must give her a very happy 
time, mustn't we? We will help each other to make 
things pleasant for her/' 

When all is ready Karl will anticipate the special 
contributions to the occasion with delight. 

When the two are playing happily together, Karl 
may run to you and whisper. Listen to his request, 

.^^^^^ but say in a loud whisper, "We must 

In oompany not whisper when we have friends 

with us," refusing his request. If he 

asks again in an ordinary tone, allow what he asks or 

give him something he likes even better. Always, 

even when alone, refuse requests made in a whisper. 

Grace, being well trained, does not fly around the 
room like a wild thing, prying into books and finger-- 
^ng your cherished possessions. Therefore remark: 
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"Karl, wby don't you show Grace tbe Mexican 
curios papa brought home? 

"As I know she likes pictures, she might like to see 
great-great-grandfather's miniature, because he knev 
Greorge Washington." 

After this he may show her his playthings. Always 
allow for children's restless love of change in plays. 

Karl may run back to you and report in detestable, 
whispered tones some incident he considers ludicrous. 
Break off the conversation by saying: "Tell of that 
some other time, Karl. Grace must know the fun 
if there is any going." 

Do not worry him by overestimating the subject of 
politeness. Only tell him when the guest is gone, or 
before you take him calling with you, that he must 
remember it suggests unkindness to whisper when 
others are present, for we might be criticising them; 
also it suggests great unkindness to laugh and 
whisper, too, for that intimates we are making fun 
of something our guests have done. 

Courtesy to a Guest 

Do not say the word "etiquette" to children. They, 
being crude, resent abstract, good manners as silly or 
sissyfied, when they can easily be made to understand 
a breach of the laws of kindness. 

Lesson 5 
AIM 

To prevent ill manners in receiving guest at 
railroad station. 
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DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

"Milton and Daisy, sit down in front of mother. 
That's right. You know Aunt Mary is coining this 
afternoon and mother is very busy making her room 
pretty. 

^^I want you to meet her in the machine and bring 
her home and tell her how glad you are to have her 

-^^^ «: - - come to us. Now, Milton, is there 
Statioii anything you can think of you might 

do at the station?" 

*^I could carry her grip, mother." 

^'That's right. Say, *How do you do, Aunt Mary. 
Let me take your grip.' " 

"And couldn't I take her umbrella and golf 
sticks?" 

** You may take her umbrella if you like, but Milton 
can take the golf sticks." 

"And then we can jump in the machine and come 
home." 

"Yes, but you have left poor Aunt Mary on the 
platform !" 

**What should we have done, mother?" 

"Why, see that she is seated in mother's place. 
John will wrap the rugs around her. Milton had 
better ride with John. Then you, Daisy, must be 
careful not to step on her feet, but get in quietly 
and let Aunt Mary talk to you. If she doesn't talk? 
say, *Are you tired, Auntie? Is there something I 
can do for you?' And don't say anything else. 

"When you arrive home, jump out quietly and 
help Aunt Mary to the sidewalk. Take her things 
and open the door, Daisy leading the way, Milton 
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behind, and say, ^Here is Aunt Mary, mother.' Do 

you understand, dears?" 

**Yes, mother, we'll feel very grown up.'* 

'^Glad I'll ride home with John," mutters Milton. 

"I know I'd tread on her feet." 

"All right, son, you may ride with John !" 

COMMENTS 

This is a careful lesson in politeness in meeting a 
guest ; a task difficult for children. Daisy has learned 
that consideration is the secret of true politeness 
everywhere. 

If your children are encouraged to speak to you 
and talk freely, they will not be awkward when they 
appear before guests. 



Lbsson 6 
AIM 

To teach courtesy while assisting in the enter- 
tainment of guests. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

**Marie, you will like to help mother pour tea this 
afternoon with Cousin Alice and Gladys. Be very 
careful to see that all the guests are seated comfort- 
ably and that all of them are well served at tea time. 
I want you to talk especially pleasantly to any guest 
who seems silent, or any stranger. Kindness again, 

BntortAiniiitf gillie. I think everyone who is 

a CKMit coming is well acquainted, but if you 

find anyone who seems *out of it' sit 

down by her and try to make her feel how pleased 
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we are she cares to come and see us. Now I know I 
can rely on you to be my little associate in giving 
everybody a happy afternoon, 

"I know I need not remind you never to gossip with 
any lady. If some one says something about another, 
just say quietly : *I like all my mother's friends.' She 
can say nothing after that." 

Setting a good example in repressing, politely, un- 
desirable conduct in a guest is worth consideration. 
B«pTMsiBff aa I^ y^^ hsLve a billiard table in the 

VMBuauiweij home and the player is about to in- 
flict the smoke nuisance on you, make 
it a point to sHbw your son how to deal with the 
case. 



IiESSON 7 



AIM 



To stop a smoker, and yet to retain his friend- 
ship. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

"My son, will you ask Mr. Jones (a boy of fifteen 
to nineteen delights in being called ^Mister*) if he 
would please not smoke here? Oh — ^Mr. Jones, smok- 
ing upsets me horribly. Do you mind putting off 
your smoke until you go home? Thanks so much. 
Now, have you everything you want ? Cues all right ? 
That's good. I see you are a fine player, Mr. Jones. 
Did you see that srtroke?'' 
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COMMENTS 

You have stopped the visitor from smoking in the 
dining room in a perfectly courteous manner. 

You have hailed him as a man, treated him as a 
gentleman. He appreciates it. You have praised 
his play, asked the boys if they are comfortable. You 
give them the impression — ^'^What a charming 
woman," instead of "What a sanctimonious, narrow- 
minded old hen.*' 

This is a complete r^imi6 of what should be the 
universal rule for entertaining guests. See that your 
girl never finds you lowering the standard given her. 

Little children — even some adolescents at what we 
commonly call "high school age" — disgust pedes- 
trians by their boisterous conduct in the street. 

Little ones are often a real menace as they rush 
along on roller skates, shrieking and yelling at the 
top of their voices. 

Practical joking is an actual menace to public 
safety as well as being a serious breach of good form. 
Some mischievous boys love to indulge the habit, 
which is liable to induce injury — even death — ^in per- 
sons whose hearts are weak. It is a trick that must 
be stopped ; the following example indicates success- 
ful methods employed by one mother. 

EXAMPLE 

Robert was a mischievous, careless, happy, fun- 
loving boy, inordinately fond of playing practical 
jokes. He had often almost fright- 
VraotloalJoldiir ened his timid little sister into convul- 
sions, and the other feminine mem- 
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bers of the family, excepting always his mother, suf- 
fered more or less from his pranks. His mother was 
much troubled as to what she could do to give the 
boy a serious lesson, especially as he seemed to forget 
her admonitions as soon as he was out of sight. 

One evening she was standing upon the porch look- 
ing out into the quiet darkness of a moonless night, 
when she was startled by having a cold, wet cloth 
placed across her mouth ; her waist was clasped by a 
boyish arm, which tried to be very strong and a 
, gruff voice, with a suspicion of a squeak, whispered 
in her ear, "Don't speak or I'll kill you ! Where is 
your money?" 

Realizing at once that she had been mistaken for 
her younger sister, Robert's aunt, she quickly 
thought that this was the opportunity to give the boy 
his lesson. So, uttering a piercing shriek, she sank 
heavily into his arms, and falling from there straight- 
ened herself stiflly upon the floor of the porch and 
lay motionless. 

The noise brought the other members of the family 
with a light, and Robert discovered that this time he 
had frightened his beloved mother. He was horrified 
when he saw her with closed eyes lying so still, and 
began to feel that she was injured. 

"Mother! Mother!" he called. "Mother, why, 
mother, it's only me. Why, I didn't hurt you, did I, 
mother? Mother, are you dead?" A moment's silence, 
and then, almost beside himself with terror, he fairly 
shrieked, "Are you dead, mother ? Mother ! Mother ! 
Are you dead?" 

Slowly his mother moved her hand, slowly she 
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opened her eyes, and slowly raised her head, as her 
son, sofobmg aloud, helped her to her feet. 

"I'll be good, mother!" he cried. "FU neva-, 
never frighten anyone again. Oh, mother, mother, 
I'm so glad you aren't dead !" 

COMMENTS 

In this case the mother employed drastic measures, 
actuated by the real gravity of the habit to be dealt 
with. Sometimes homeopathic treatments are needful 
— that is to say, "like curing like." As practical 
jokers are seldom high types of mental growth, it is 
frequently impossible to treat them by reasoning, as 
in dealing with other defects. 

We see, then, that the training in etiquette or good 
manners is simply a training in delicate considera- 
tion for the feelings and happiness of others ; not an 
artificial armory with which we cover ourselves to 
face the foe called social usage. It is just true polite- 
ness, true kindness, delicately expressed. And as it 
is a mental law that whatever we give out we also 
build into our own natures, so it follows that your 
child trained under this system to be polite and agree- 
able under all circumstances must needs develop ulti- 
mately into a beautiful, refined character. 

2. ETIQUETTE IN PUBLIC PLACES 

At the Hotel 

Much that is gained for the child by laws against 
plural marriage and easy divorce is lost when the 
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family lives in a hotel. The chief argument against 
plural marriage is the fact that children need the 
care and companionship of both father and mother. 
This can best be furthered by a home — a place where 
the parents can be alone with their children. The 
gathering around the table is considered an index to 
the closest fellowship. The child reared in hotels 
misses nearly all the distinctly family traditions and 
ideals. Often he becomes a self-conscious, imperti- 
nent product of combined conceit and egoism. 
Parents who are modest, intelligent and cultured in 
every way are able to train their children properly 
even in a hotel, but their task is much harder than it 
would be in a home of their own. 

EXAMPLE 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury were staying in a New 
York hotel for a day or two, awaiting the sailing of 
a steamship for Europe. As they lin- 
On PftsaA* gered in the public parlor, a woman 
resident of the hotel haughtily en- 
tered the room. She glanced over Mrs. Woodbury's 
attire with the air of a second-hand clothing dealer, 
changed the position of a book here and the arrange- 
ment of a flower there to show that she belonged to 
the place. Every time she passed a mirror she viewed 
herself in different attitudes. She finally drummed a 
few chords on the piano to show that she could prob- 
ably play it. When her little girl of about ten years 
of age entered, she too stared at Mrs. Woodbury long 
enough to observe that she was somebody new who 
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ought to be impressed. She conversed with her 
mother as follows : 

"Mother, is my sash all right?*' It was very 
showy and carefully tied. Both mother and daugh- 
ter glanced at Mrs. Woodbury to see if she had 
taken notice. 

"Yes, dear.'' 

"I hope, for a change, they'll have something fit to 
eat this evening." 

"I shall have to find a better place if they don't," 
said the mother, with an ill-concealed yawn. 

The daughter now went to the mirror, where she 
fussed at her hair and clothes. She then said: 

"I am going to play something," with a slight 
emphasis on the "something," as if she knew how to 
play endless numbers of selections. 

"All right," assented her mother. The girl played 
an extremely simple little piece and looked at Mrs. 
Woodbury for approbation. Her mother said: 

"Don't play any more," to carry out further the 
suggestion that the girl could play many pieces. 

They next started a victrola, which stood in the 
comer of the parlor, quarreling quite sharply as to 
which record to use, the daughter finally having her 
choice as the mother said, "Of course you are bound 
to have your way." 

They tripped gracefully across the room in step 
with the music. 

"What do you suppose Mabel will have on to- 
night?" asked the child. 

This led to an endless discussion of 'what "horrid" 
garments people had worn on other evenings, inter- 
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spersing their remarks With "Don't that jar you?" 
"I should worry,'' "Wasn't that a scream?" "Can 
you beat it?" etc. 

Mrs. Woodbury was relieved to see her husband 
approach, telling her the dinner hour had come, for 
this allowed her an escape from the society of these 
vulgar people. 

Now, what ought to be done for a little girl who 
must associate daily with a child like that? 

In affairs of dress, be scrupulous in preparation 

when in your rooms, having the children fully up to 

y^ the standards of the day ; then drop 

Xtttiiod dress talk as you would drop the 

most private piece of business when 

you and the children are in the salon or on the 

street. 

Interest the child in those sights for which the 
town is celebrated. For example, "While we're in St. 
Louis we must visit the Shaw Gardens ; I want you 
to make a little list of the giant plants that are so 
famous." Have some daily plan that requires con- 
sideration and involves something of permanent in- 
terest to the child. Substitute something of real value 
for the inane topics that dominate hotel life. 

On an appropriate occasion say to the child: 
"Well-bred persons do not wish to attract attention. 
They may possibly exchange ideas on public affairs 
with those whom they know only slightly. But they 
talk about clothes and their own private affairs only 
to intimate friends.'* 

When you notice some clear indications that the 
child is heeding your hints on behavior, say to her: 
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"I'm so glad you kept your attention on our own 
affairs at the dinner table tonight when there were 
some noisy people at other tables. Also that you 
did not talk about nesselrode pudding (when I know 
you don't care for it). If you always act as you 
have done tonight, both father and I shall feel so 
proud of our well-bred little daughter." 

Then, again, the spirit of independence frequently 
masquerades under the hideous form of "freshness" 
or impertinence, and this is tolerated by reason of 
laziness on the part of the parents, or incompetence 
and lack of knowledge in handling difficult situations. 

This, of course, is eliminated by careful study of 
the methods used in this Course. 

If you live in a hotel or apartment house, you may 
find it difficult to prevent your little boy and girl 
from playing noisily in the corridors, elevators and 
staircase. 

Remember, city life wears on children ; there is little 
scope for natural animal spirits and a child cooped 
up in a small apartment is apt to run wild when he 
has a chance. Therefore, do not scold your child 
or be severe with him, but strive to meet the situa- 
tion in the following manner: 

Lesson 8 
AIM 

To prevent a boy of seven anno}ring neighbors in 
hotels and apartment houses. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Call your child to you and look smilingly in his 
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face. "Well, my child, I'm sorry Mrs. Atkins com- 
plained that you dropped apple 
HoiM 8«diio«d parings on the staircase. It really 
is very dangerous and might cause 
somebody to fall and break a leg. 

"Then, too, dear, you wouldn't think of dropping 
it in mother's apartment or on the street, since I 
showed you the boxes the city gives us for garbage, 
so that the streets may look pretty, and when the 
hot weather comes the little babies may not be made 
sick by unpleasant odors. 

"It is well to iliink of the corridors as you do 
of mother's home and the street, a place belonging to 
everybody in this big house; and therefore every- 
body's duty must be to keep it clean and neat and 
pleasant. Isn't that right, sonny?" 

"Yes — ^but Mrs. Atkins said I was Tioisy** with 
aggrieved emphasis. 

"That was because you blew your trumpet on the 
elevator. The elevator belongs to everybody here, so 
we must not act as if it belonged only to us. Be- 
sides, my boy, mother has told you never to make 
noises in the elevator and only to play with the trum- 
pet in the park, where it can worry nobody. Then, 
when summer comes you will have all the noisy toys 
and play with them in the country. I have an idea ! 
We will use the quiet toys in the city and call the 
others summer toys. Then when mother puts away 
her furs in moth balls, you will know that it is time 
to take out trumpets and whistles and drums and 
pack them up ready to go to grandmother's. Won't 
that be fun? Meantime mother knows her little boy 
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won't want to act unkindly to the neighbors, who 
have the same right to make happy homes in this 
big house as we have, and want to be quiet perhaps, 
because they work hard and are tired." 

COMMENTS 

He will probably think it is good fun to have win- 
ter and summer toys. Any novel idea is appealing, 
and children love to play packing up. He under- 
stands that to be truly kind is being truly polite and 
considerate of others. He may very likely forget and 
give an occasional toot in the passages, but if you 
say "Miles,'' and look at him kindly but sorrow- 
fully, he will put down the trumpet and in time re- 
member the sad truth that children have no place in 
the economic system of the city apartment house. 

In an Apartment 

Family life is a big problem when the home is in 
an apartment building. The size of the city does not 
much affect the situation. The close proximity of a 
number of families creates the atmosphere of perpet- 
ual publicity sometimes to an almost unendurable 
extent. 

EXAMPLE 

The Eldredge family moved from a farm to town, 
taking temporary quarters in an apartment house. 

Roy rushed to the kitchen the evening of the first 
day, saying, "O mamma, I can see right into the din- 
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ing room across there. The mother has three 
children. They're eating. Just see what's on the 

. ^ table." 

Too ittji^r 

voiciiiK>rs ^^We must not pry into other peo- 

ple's affairs," said the mother, as 
she saw new questions of discipline in the house 
coming up for solution. 

"There," said Guy, "they have a Victrola, I do 
believe. Listen. Isn't that glorious ! We won't need 
to buy one as long as we stay here." 

All these experiences and many more like them 
convinced Mrs. Eldredge that they lived in a com- 
munity where their own rights and the rights of 
others were likely to be overrun. 

Some nights the piano upstairs tinkled vapid rag- 
time until eleven o'clock, disturbing the elders until 
Father Eldredge inquired of a friend if there was 
any recognized time for piano playing in the morn- 
ing and at night. The answer was, "The law says 
stop at 10 p. m., start at 9. But, bless you, they 
play any time they feel like it. You could try the 
plan of greasing the janitor's palm." 

When Mr. Eldredge repeated this cheerful news, 
the matter was discussed and the following decision 
reached: 

"Anyway, Regent, who lives overhead, is almost 
an invalid and finds it necessary to sleep late in the 
morning. We won't practice until 9 anyway." 

The boys consented to this because father had al- 
ways been sensitive to sleep conditions himself and 
also was careful to guard the sleeping hours of the 
rest of the family. 
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One Saturday morning Mrs. Painington appeared 
on the back porch and said : 

"The noise, ma'am, the noise ! I just can't stand 
it. It drives me plumb crazy. I live under you and I 
have nerves. Had the appenderc^^tis, one of the 
worst cases Dr. Cutter ever saw. • . . The pound- 
ing over my dining^-room. . . • It's your kids. You 
make 'em quit." And away she sped, having dis- 
charged a shot from a well-used rifle, if one might 
judge from the glibness of her tongue. The boys were 
forbidden to use their mechanical toys until some 
arrangement was made. Mr. Eldredge resolved to 
interview the janitor. 

There was no delay after the tools and parts of the 
little machine were gathered up. Of course father 
talked the matter over when he came home at 
night. 

"We'll fix a place to keep your tools, etc. You 
can use a part of our section of the basement for a 
workshop," declared the man with the receptive palm. 
Mrs. Eldredge also planned to spend more time in 
the park. The boys went outdoors with her to shout 
and romp. 

"Well," she told her husband, "if you will come 
promptly from the office we can all go to the park 
for a romp and for tennis playing. Will you do your 
part?" 

A better state of affairs ensued by thoughtful pro- 
vision for every possible convenience in the cramped 
quarters available. 

Guy and Roy fell in with the program of moderate 
noise and due consideration for the rights of others 
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because their own privfleges were recognized by father 
and mother. 

In the Store 

Grave discourtesy is frequently shown by children 
in department stores. Not only do they run around, 
charging into shoppers and clerks alike, but they 
touch and soil and even upset the goods on the floor. 
Delicate chiffons and laces are ruined this way. 

Many of the larger department stores in cities 
cater to the restlessness of small children — and inci- 
dentally the selfishness of mothers — by providing 
playrooms filled with almost every indoor device at- 
tractive to little ones. But as many stores do not 
make such provision, it is well before starting on a 
shopping expedition, to speak to your seven-year-old 
child about the matter. 



Lesson 9 
AIM 

To secure good conduct when visiting a store. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

"Mary, we are going to Brown and Smith's this 
morning. Mother has to buy a dress for herself and 
a little coat for you. 

"Daddy will give us luncheon, and we shall have a 
very happy time. Would you like to take Claribel 
(the doll) and play with her while mother does her 
shopping, or stay at grandmother's? If you come 
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•with me to the store you must be sure Claribel be- 
haves properly. She is such a good baby, I think if 
you hold her nicely, she will keep asleep while we sit 
quietly and do our business, don't you? Mr. Brown 
may remember Claribel because she came from his 
store." 

COMMENTS 

You imply that Mary will certainly be good and 
play nicely with her doll, offering her a chance to 
avoid going to the store. You seek her cooperation 
by the tactful use of "our" in speaking of your busi- 
ness, appealing to her pride in the matter of keeping 
"Claribel" good. 

It is taken for granted that your own manners in 
dealing with sales people are irreproachable. That 
you are not one of those discourteous, unfeeling 
women who turn over half the stock in the store and 
then nonchalantly buy a package of hairpins, or say, 
"I was just looking around." Such persons cannot 
have polite, considerate children, for they are in- 
considerate themselves. 

Also, that if for any reason you are dissatisfied 
with a purchase and return it, you speak quietly and 
politely to the young woman in the "Complaint De- 
partment." 

Courtesy to the clerks behind the counter is an- 
other matter in which you alone can 
Covrtosj to . 1 £ Txj.1 

Qi^^^ set an example for your httle one. 

To cause a girl or young woman 
with little opportunity for rest during working hours 
to haul down bale after bale of goods, and then leave 
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without making any purchase is nothing short of 
rank cruelty. When she loses a sale she is censured 
by the floorwalker, and in addition to that you may 
cause her back to ache in a manner that would send 
you to bed. 



Lesson* 10 
AIM 

To teach consideration in shopping to adolescent 
girl of seventeen. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

"Daughter, I hope next time we need not give that 
nice blonde girl so much trouble about a sweater. You 
know you take a thirty-six size, also you knew be- 
fore you went there just the color you desired. 

The moment you realized that color was not in 
stock in your particular size, it would have been 
well to say, quietly, 'I am afraid you have not just 
the one for which I am looking. It must be a particu- 
lar shade, because it is for a college club. I am sorry. 
Please take no more trouble, as I am sure those will 
not do.' 

"I know how I would feel if you were compelled 
to work in a store and come home utterly worn out 
every night with your feet sore from standing nearly 
all day and your arms and back aching from carry- 
ing heavy goods." 

"I never thought of all that, mother. I'm sorry." 

"I know you didn't, daughter. I mention it only 
because these things must be remembered if we ane 
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to be truly polite, kind and considerate. Half tiie 
evil done is due to thoughtlessness; but a well-bred 
woman — ^that is, one carefully trained to act toward 
others as she would have them act towards her — 
must always think, for that is the difference between 
a really educated person and one who has had no 
advantages of mental training. Be always utterly 
kind, dear, and some day you will be a really noble 
woman." 

COMMENTS 

These ideas will teach her to avoid the sins of nine 
out of ten women shoppers; incidentally she wiU 
learn the real meaning of courtesy. You have ex- 
plained, not scolded. This is truly constructive 
training. 

That ill-trained children develop into ill-bred men 
and women is evidenced by the following example : 

EXAMPLE 

A young woman writer was engaged in editing 
certain papers at a private desk in a public library. 

An habitu^ of this library, an elderly ex-school 

teacher, paused one day as she carried her load of 

ThAVnbiia ^^^^ from the desk to the reader's 

Kitewy table and dumped her books on the 

writer's private desk, completely 

shutting out the light, and proceeded to rearrange 

her papers without one word of apology. 

The writer happened to be a gentlewoman and said 
nothing, but she could not help wondering what man- 
ners this discourteous person during the years of her 
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teaching had induced in those committed to her care. 
COMMENTS 

This story shows that parents must be prepared 
to fill in the cultural gaps left by the uncultured 
teacher in the public schools. 

It is well to exaggerate politeness in the home 
circle when guests are not present. Otherwise, there 
is apt to be a recrudescence of that odious farce, 
company manners, every time a visitor appears upon 
the scene. 

This is the antithesis to the very foundation of 
true good feeling. A thing so detestable that it 
seems an insult to mention it in this context, but for 
; the fact that it exists in homes where one would as 
readily look for it as one would for soiled handker- 
chiefs or dirty nails. 

At Churcb 

tiood manners are particularly essential in cfiurch. 

On entering, always teach your children to look 

behind to see they do not slam the door in anyone's 

- _^ ^ -^•. face, but hold it, politely smiling; 
CovrtMj to Otlitv , * "^ 1 

Wondiip«n ai^d, in case the newcomer be a 

woman, hold it for her until she has 

passed in. This rule applies equally to the wife of 

a rich merchant or a negro janitor. 

To whisper and laugh or giggle (a fault common 
to adolescent girls) is the height of bad form, not 
to be tolerated for one moment. 

It is foolish to take a tiny child to church, as it it 
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apt to whimper and disturb the whole congregation^ 
unless there is a nursery in the church where mother 
and babe can retire. 

If the child is fidgety, give him a pretty picture 
book, or a colored pencil with which to draw pic- 
tures. If you have taught him the hymns the child 
will enjoy joining in them. * 

Never allow adolescent girls to turn aroimd and 
stare at persons entering later. It is an outward 
sign of a gossiping mind ; a gaping at clothes usually 
followed by a detestable nudge and titter. 

A wise mother seats her children between hersett 
and her husband, while the little ones may be quite 
happily placed with special reference to their taste^ 
nearest father or mother. 

The following example is a fine suggestion for 
dealing with laughter in church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elwood and their four children were 

leaving a western city for Pennsylvania. They were 

— -.^ - -, at church for the last time in the old 
Sow On* Pamlly 

Bid It home place, and many people were 

saying good-bye to^them, the last to 

do so being a Mrs. Norris, and her six-year-old son, 

Ned. 

Mrs. Norris repeated in substance what others had 
said that morning when she told Mrs. Elwood: "How 
we shall miss seeing you in your well-filled family 
pew! Your children are so well behaved in church; 
liow did you train them to keep such good order?'' 

"I don't know. I've never expected anything 
else of them," said Mrs. Elwood. At this last 
question several women turned back« They were 
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mucK interested in the subject of church behavior. 

The minister, Dr. Lajman, who had been talking 
to Mr. Elwood, said: 

*^I think I can answer your question in part, Mrs. 
Norris. IVe watched this family for two years. May 
I tell her what I thmk, Mrs. Elwood?'' 

"Of course,'' said she. 

*Well, in the first place, Mr. and Mrs. Elwood are 
always here on time and yet not long enough to let 
the children get restless before service. As soon as a 
song or scripture reading is announced, these parents 
turn to the number indicated and see to it that every 
child — even baby Nellie — has an open book. The 
parents read or sing and every child that is old 
enough imitates them. 

"The children follow their parents' example, too, 
in the matter of attention. I always know that when 
I look into their pew six pairs of eyes will meet mine. 
If you'll pardon me, Mrs. Eflwood, I'll say further 
that I am sure these people do not discuss what 
people wore at the church services after they go 
home, for they don't seem interested in that subject 
here." 

After Dr. Lajrman had left, Mrs. Norris remarked, 
"I'm sure he's right, but are you never amused at 
what happens in church P' 

*^f we are, we laugh and get over it. Do you 
remember our Chicago experience?" said Mrs. El- 
wood. 

Ten-year-old Nina said, "We'll never forget that. 
Tell Mrs. Norris about it, mother." 

"Well, a year ago we visited my sister in Chicago 
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and went to diurch with her. The church was a 
massive structure and the janitor, a cat fancier, 
lived on the third fioor in the church building. 

*^The congregation was singing with the choir and 
just as they sang ^to mansions in the skies,' the man 
, ^^ in the pew in front of us gave an 
In aharob upward leap and a screech, dropped 
his book and thrust out his arm, hit- 
ting an elderly lady just in front of him a stroke in 
the back. She sat down infuriated, and her daughter 
beside her shrieked. 

**It turned out that the janitor's brown angora cat 
had followed him into the auditorium early in the 
morning. The cat was not seen as it was curled up 
under a seat asleep on the brown carpet. Music 
awakened the cat, which made a dart at the gentle- 
man's swaying shoe string as he kept time with his 
foot to the music. This man had a cat-fear • . • 
and the rest followed naturally. 

**Now, my children and I sat immediately behind 
this man and we all simply roared. I didn't try to 
stop the children. I even urged them on. By the 
time the janitor had put the cat out and order was 
restored, they had finished laughing and were ready 
to attend to the services. 

**And that reminds me that we were once too 
amused to go into church for a while. That was 
when we were living in Japan and wished to set a 
good example to Japanese worshipers. 

*^Mr. and Mrs. Holland had come to visit us. Mr. 
Holland was obliged to go back to his church on 
Sunday morning. He was going to a station in a 
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rickshaw (a little top buggy) drawn by a man and 
a dog. The dog had on breast harness and was 
hitched in front of the man. Mr. Elwood on his 
bicycle was going with Mr. Holland. 

^As they went down a side street a dog rushed out 

from a house and quick as a flash attacked the 

-^^^ hitched-up dog. The two dogs tmn- 

OcdUsUm bled and tripped the Japanese who 

was pulling Mr. Holland. Down went 

Japanese, ifickshaw and Mr. Holland, and Mr. El* 

wood rode into the struggling mass and with his 

bicycle landed on top of the rest. 

*^The two dogs, three men, rickshaw and bicycle 
made a ludicrous mess. Mr. Holland said, as he rue* 
fully gazed at the spot where he had landed in the 
mud, * Japan has made a profound impression on me, 
but this is the first evidence I have that I have made 
an impression on Japan.' *• 

Mrs. Elwood continued, **Now, Mrs. Holland and 
I viewed this mix-up from the street where we were 
going to church with our children. We simply didn't 
try to go into church at once. At the risk of being 
late, we walked on a block or two to give the children 
time to talk about it as much as they liked and laugh 
about it to their heart's content before trying to be 
quiet in church. As soon as the conversation turned 
to other topics we walked back to the church, where 
the children behaved as wdQ as usual." 

Some children will look in at people's wmdows. 
These children usually come from homed where mother 
is interested in the doings of the neighborhood. As 
you will naturally never listen to gossip of any kind. 
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you will Stop the habit by telling them you do not 
care to hear about anyone's homes» 

O&tlMStrMi their doings, what they eat or what 
they wear. 

Be sure to teach your son to take his hat or cap 
off immediately when he enters a strange house by 
insisting on a similar courtesy in your own. 

With regard to the removal of wraps. At formal 
luncheons, especially in the East where European 
fashion is the criterion of smart society, you will 
notice the women do not remove their hats. This, 
of course, you will tell your adolescent girl. 

You will also tell her that introductions (which 

sbould be made in a clear, distinct voice) are made 

thus: "Miss Jones, may I introduce 

Xatrodnotloiui Mr. Smith to you? He knows Rich- 
mond quite well and I think you 
probably have mutual friends.'' 

Never introduce the girl or woman to the man un- 
less he be a very old or renowned person. Always 
introduce the unmarried woman to the married; the 
yoimger to the older. 

All these little points are essential to the develop- 
ment of an adolescent girl, marking her out as 
versed in the observances of well-ordered society. 

Staring, whispering, loud laughter are intolerable. 
The first suggests incurable provincialism and ex- 
treme ignorance; the second, that unkind remarks 
are being made of some persron in the room ; the third 
.that the person laughing is embarrassed by being 
at a reception for the first time, and is, therefore, 
utterly uncouth from self-<consciousness. 
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At the Entertalnxnent 

Lesson 11 
AIM 

To teach yovat children of all ages to keep silent 
during music, reading or other entertainment. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Ranember that if you want people to like you you 
must learn to pay attention to what they say. 

''A good listener is far more rare than even a 
brilliant talker. If someone is kind enough to read 
aloud, listen attentively, and never 
VoUts Zlsttnlay be SO unkind as to speak or smile at 
one another or whisper. That makes 
it appear that the efforts of the entertainer are in 
vain; that we are not interested. It is also very 
discourteous, although many people do it, to talk 
while some one plays the piano. People seldom talk 
during songs, but are extremely thoughtless of the 
poor pianist who must feel uncomfortable, at least, 
to find no one paying the slightest heed to the music. 
You and I love music too well to disregard it, but 
I speak of this because others might draw you into 
conversation. If they do, just say brightly with a 
smile, ^e must not miss this deli^tful music, must 
we?'*^ 
COMMENW 

This is a sorely needed lesson, as many persons 
start a particularly lively conversation while the 
pianist plays his preliminary chords. 
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liBSSON 12 
AIM 

To protect a child of ten from the bad example o{ 
his schoolmates with whom he attends the lecture 
course entertainments. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Father: **I believe it would be a fine thing for us 

all to sit together when we attend the Symphony 

Orchestra performance next week. 

AU mt Tog%thM9 Between numbers there are some 

things I want to speak to you about.'' 

Mother : "That's a good idea. I propose that we 
remove our coats before taking our seats. It is so 
annoying to others for us to have to struggle with 
the overcoats when taking our seats." 

On the night before starting, mother says : 

"Children, have you had all you want to eat? If 
not, get it and eat it now. We will not have any 
eatables this time when we are trying to enjoy the 
music. If you have any peanuts, eat them at home." 

Some one complains, "But the other boys all eat 
while the music is going on." 

"Yes, my child. I heard some men speak of this 
only yesterday. They said, *If you want to see a 
bear garden, come down to Miller's Falls sometime 
and see the natives at one of their music shows. Eat? 
You would think you'd been invited to a church 
supper.' Now, I'm determined our family shall not 
form a part of the munching crew." 

A wave of self-satisfaction will sweep over all the 
family if the women already have their hats removed 
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when some one from the platform announces that 
ladies are requested to remove their hats. 

If the ten-year-old child turns about and begins 
playing with another child in a rear seat, find some- 
thing to attract his attention toward 

JLttafttfoni the front of the auditorium. You 

may say, "Can you tell what that 

little cherub is doing away up there on the curtain?" 

The child may not know what a cherub is and the 
explanation will occupy some time. 

Should the disturbance occur during a selection 
from the orchestra, whisper in the child's ear: 

"Listen and see if you can hear those big instru- 
ments played by the men who are standing and play- 
ing." Avoid repressive measures, as they may pro- 
voke an outcry, making matters worse. 

COMMENTS 

The family is all engaged in improving behavior 
at the entertainment, so that any special attention 
given to the ten-year-old does not hurt his feelings. 
Moreover, by following the plan proposed, family 
interests are substituted for the fascinated gazing at 
the misbehavior of schoolmates. 

Effort to help the child discover something of in- 
terest is eminently wise and profitable. Much of the 
listlessness and inattention during attendance at 
public affairs h due to inability to discover matters 
of interest* 
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CHAPTER VI 
HONESTY AND THRIFT 



For I am armed so strong in Honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind whom I respect not 

— Shak^ip$ar0 
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HONESTY AND THRIFT 

1. Truthfulness 

Professor Earl Barnes has said that a lie from a 
three-year-old is noimal; from a six-year-old, unim- 
portant ; from a nine-year-old, serious ; from a twelve- 
year-old, tragic. 

Lesson 1 
AIM 

To inculcate absolute truthfulness from the start 
by being absolutely truthful yourself, making truth 
attractive. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Your boy, aged six, comes to you with marks of 
supposedly removed preserves all over his face. Do 
Th* TrmoL ^^^ alarm him by saying, "Alonzo, 
JLltout th« Jsm you have been stealing preserves." 

Say, "Alonzo, come along and 
mother will wash your face. You are far too smeary 
to be kissed. How did it happen, son?" 
A muttered: "I d'know." 

Wash his face and then sit down and take him on 
your lap. "What kind of jam was it, son?" very 
quietly and not threateninglf/. 

"Strawberry," he says, his eyes big and a laug^ 
struggling with the shame on his f aee. 

161 
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"That's my brave boy. Always tell mother the 
truth. She knew you would'* (Kiss him.) Then 
say, **Now, mother wants Alonzo to be a big, Strong 
man like father when he ^grows up. If he eats be- 
tween meals he never can be. Besides, dear, when the 
jam is on the table it is yours and brother's and 
sister'^s — everybody's. I give you five cents every 
Saturday, don't I?'^ 

"Yes, mother." 

*Well, if father used up all tHe money, he couldn't 
give me any, and I could give you none. You see, it 
is necessary that we keep some money and food, too, 
on hand so that all of us can share in it. So if you 
want to keep well you won't eat between meals and 
if you want to divide up the good things you will 
save the jam till we are all at the table." 

COMMENTS 

Such a method prevents a lie by assuming tHat 
Alonzo is going to play the man. His self-respect, 
the crux of every psychological difficulty with chil- 
dren, is not lowered. You took the attitude of his 
not having realized what he was doing and that once 
he knows he will not repeat his little offense. You 
did not terrify him into enduring deceitfulness 
through dread of consequences. 

Alonzo was forced to think. That way lessons are 
remembered and bear fruit. His self-respect was left 
intact. Therefore, he will be too proud to do it 
again. 
EXAMPLE 
\ Little Anna, her sunbonnet in Eer Hand and her 
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hair bobbing in the wind, came flying across the 
Konoxinff bridge, the short cut from school, 
tbe ciiUd'8 "Dadda, Dadda !" she called, out of 

8eif.Be«pect breath. "Dadda! I Want you! Oh, 
where are you, Dadda?" 

Then she caught sight of him, out under the big 
trees on the lawn, and flew sobbing into his arms. 
"Dadda, please," she said, as soon as she could speak, 
"please promise me something." 

"What, daughter?" 

"Dadda, I was naughty in school today, and I 
dont want you to know what it was that I did. You 
would never," hesitation, **never love me any 
more if you knew. I'll be good; I'll never do it 
again ; but please don't let teacher tell you about it. 
Please, dadda ! I'll be so 'shamed if you know ! You 
won't hear her, will you? Oh, here she comes !" 

Colonel Gordon, with a reassuring pat on the 
shoulder, piit his motherless daughter down from his 
arms and rose to meet the teacher. 

"Yes, Miss Jones," he said, gravely, "I know that 
my little girl has been naughty in school today ; she 
is sorry, but she feels that she will be disgraced to 
have me know what it was that she did. So, in order 
to save her self-respect, I will ask you not to tell me 
about it. She will not do so again, I am sure, and 
tomorrow she will come an3 talk with you frankly 
about it." 

Next morning Anna went to her teacher. "Thank 
you for not telling father. Miss Jones. He would be 
so 'shamed of me. I couldn't stand it to have him 
know. But when he was so good not to let you tell 
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him about it, Fm sure that 111 never, never tdb a Ik 
again. I couldn't.'^ 

COIOIENTS 

This father was wise with a great wisdom* By 
such an action he would not only prevent further 
imtruth, but he would endear himself to his child in 
such manner as to make her fly first to him in a 
matter requiring his real help and cooperation. Her 
sense of his high standards would furthermore act as 
deterrent in any great temptation to which she might 
later be exposed. 

Be very careful you are a truthful thinker your- 
self. Much confusion exists in the minds of many 
persons as to the diflFerence between truthfulness, 
I. ^., sincerity and — ^what they tenn — ^flattery or lies. 

For instailce, when a person is imduly rude to an- 
other by making an uncalled for, insulting, personal 
remark, she prefaces it by "if you want the truth.*' 
This person calls any kindly speech — equally true, 
but omitting what is contrary to good taste, decent 
feeling, and true charity — ^**fulsome flattery." 

A plain man has a wonderful voice. It is equally 
true to talk of his beautiful voice or to dwell on his 
homely features. The only difference is that of good 
feeling versus ill-natured, tactless brutality. 

That a truth is impolite and a lie pleasing is a 
false premise. Small insincerities such as "not at 
home'' and "glad to see you" — all these are ab- 
sorbed by children and are grouped by them under 
the general heading: 

"Mother does it herself." 
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Riemember, tod, ^hfldren lie primarily: 

ai Through fear of punislunent. 



£jiB^ b. Through boastfulness, i. e., in- 

sisting on being hero of every epi- 
sode, being in a perpetual spotlight. 

c. Through esrthetie realization that life does not 
always handle facts artiBtically. 

liBSSdN St 
AIM 

To make truth seem the gladdest way, to show 
that lies and dishonest are awkward-* a girl of 
seven. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Your girl runs to you and hides her face in your 
lap. Say, "What's the matter, dearie?*' 

**Motlher, I'm sorry now, but 1 took the picture 
out of Grace's book at school. 

"She asked everybody if they'd seen it. I know 
she thinks Teresa has it. But I have it. I said 
«. *^ «-««. nothing. Now I don't know what 
PMlrftUA to do." 

"I am glad you told me, daughter. 
Now we must just think how best to give it back to 
poor Grace. I won't scold you because you are quite 
unhappy enough already. And although you did not 
think of the other children, you are mother^s own 
brave girlie now, who is really sorry and will never 
do such a thing again. 

^^ am very sorry about this, dear^ because father 
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bought you that picture — a larger copy than that in 
Grace's book — ^for your birthday, and now — *' 

"Oh, I don't want it, mother. And J don't deserve 
it, do I?" 

"I do not think it would help you to be happy 
now. It is a pity, dear. Now; tell mother how you; 
came ,to take it.'* 

"It was on the floor by Grace's desk, and I picked 
it up and I wanted it so^ I couldn't give it back to 
her." 

"Well, it Js very sad. But dry your eyes now and 
plan how we can best give it back to Grace." 

"May I take her some flowers, mother, just to show 
I'm truly sorry?" 

**You certainly may. And it's a fine thought, 
dear. Go and kiss her and ask her to forgive you. 
Mother believes in her little girl and is sure she will 
never take things that don't belong to her again. 

**And I'm sure you must understand how dread- 
fully those little girls and boys would have felt if 
they thought Grace imagined they had taken it. 
Never, dearest, let another suffer for wrong you 
have done. That is the coward's part, and mother 
and father's girl must be brave always; never a 
•coward." 

COMMENTS 

In the case of the child taking the picture, oppor- 
tunity and intense desire were the causes. The great- 
est wrong done was causing the suffering of others. 
You have made the worst features plain to her and 
shown her that because she is a girl she need expect 
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no more consideration for being cowardly. Also that 
restitution is an integral part of true repentance for 
wrong done. 

Lesson 9 
AIM 

To help a child to distinguish between fancy and 
falsehood. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

The boy says, "Mother, I saw the fairies dance on 
the grass last night. It was just as I left the win- 
iow to fly up to the moon." 
Zmaginatio& ^^It looks cold up in the moon, my 

boy. What did you do there ?" 
**0h, I just ran around! It's green and white 
with lots of little black men with round heads like 
tennis balls, running jn and out of holes." 

"What fun! Let's play going to the moon when 
father comes home." 

COMMENTS 

By taking the matter as a game you eliminate any 
possibility of fancy and truth being confused in the 
boy's brain. But never allow sentimentality. "Little 
Birdie let's his mother wash his dear, little facie,'* 
simpers the foolish mother. Is it to be wondered at 
that Algie says he saw "Mother Birdie" spanking 
her nestling? This is an utterly wrong way to talk. 
Nature study is full of real romance, poetic and 
tender ; never spoil natural history by sentimentality. 

If you will cultivate a sense of honor you will find 
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it the best preventive of deception. You may say: 

*^Now, daughter, mother is going to ^ out all 

afternoon. She is going to visit grandmother. 

tia* Mother will put you in full charge 

0mm of soBov of the house. Here are the keys of 

the cellar and pantry. If you are 

hungry, you can find the apples. Don't let brother 

eat any pie/' 

By so speaking you put the girl on her honor. 
Her pride is aroused by the important responsibility 
of being in charge of the house — ^and keys. Your 
positive attitude presumes she is above being inter- 
ested in pie herself; that* you would not dream of 
suspecting her. She will cooperate with you in car- 
ing for the house and baby brother imtil you return. 
It is necessary to give wholesome tone and honest 
viewpoint to the adolescent, when he is called ,to 
settle definitely some of these moral issues dealing 
with truthfulness. Suppose the son says, "We are 
going to debate, ^Is a lie ever justifiable,' mother. 
Isn't that interesting?" 

This slightly morbid introspective subject will ap- 
peal to adolescent imagination. Say, "I don't think 
it can be, do you? You know we have agreed so 
often that a lie is cowardly. Nothing can ever 
justify cowardice." 

"I'U work that up. That's a good point, mother." 
Your 'argument is sound, one that will serve the 
situation, although for your own satisfaction or 
should he question you more closely, not from the 
viewpoint of school debate, but ^s an abstract prop- 
osition, you 'may make the following points: 
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A lie oi a lie IB never justifiable. A lie to save 

one's self from the consequences of one's own action 

IS never justifiable. A lie involving 

Vot JvstiflaU* Qie suffering of another person is 

never justifiable. But a point blank 

refusal to say anything to incriminate a comrade if 

justifiable. To refuse absolutely to give another 

fellow away by tale-bearing is justifiable. 

To lie by silence to save anoilier may be justifiable 
provided the subsequent punishment for the action 
does not fall on an innocent peiison. 

The point is so subtle that it is certainly best to 
leave it well alone. Try to focus attention on less 
delicate questions. 

We have remarked that a boy lies primarily from 
fear of punishment; this is well illustrated by the 
following icase where a mother unversed in child 
training, as she was in the most elementary laws of 
psychology, induced an untruthful habit of mind in 
her boy, aged nine years. 

EXAMPLE 

Mrs. Young was called to tiEe front of the house 

just after she had placed a box of delicious, big, 

black cherries on the table. Turn- 

VMttOMwMSto ing to nine-year-old Leslie, who was 

near, she said as she shook her finger 

at him, "If you touch these cherries while Fm gone 

111 spank you!" 

Now, Leslie was adjusting hid roller nfuXim and 
would not have noticed the dierries if she Iiad not 
called his attention to them. He now eyed them 
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critically. How plump and juicy they looked ! How 
beautifully arranged in rows! If one were taken 
out of the top row could not one from beneath be 
made to take its place, he wondered. He would try 
it. 'He plumped one into his mouth, seized one from 
the bottom of the box, and filled the gap made. It 
worked so beautifully that he tried it again and wias 
just trying to fill the second gap when Mrs. Young 
returned. Hearing her coming, he was intent upon 
his skates again when she entered and soon went 
outdoors. 

"LesHe, come here,*' called Mrs. Young five min- 
utes later. "Why did you eat some of these cher- 
ries? Now, I've got to spank you!" she said, 

"I didn't eat a one. The box fell off the table and 
I put *em back the best I could." 

"But some are gone. I know you ate them. Come 
here." 

After the spanking, foolish Mrs. Yoimg said, "I 
don't care half as much for your having a few cher- 
ries as 1 do for the fact that you lied about it." 

COMMENTS 

This good woman left a wrong suggestion wlien 
charging her son to avoid touching thoise cherries. 
If she had had a proper method no word need have 
been spoken at the time. 

Then, when calling him to account, her savage 
manner was a direct and inexcusable cause of lying. 
If the proof was conclusive, no accusation was neces- 
sary. Perhaps a sensible woman would make no 
attempt at ptmishment, but blame herself for allow- 
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ing the cherries to remain in sight unless she were 
assured that they would offer no temptation to her 
son. 

In this case the child lied from fear of punishment 
and stole the cherries from a false association of 
ideas due to his mother's suggestion that small boys 
cannot be left alone with inviting cherries and escape 
scathless. Her assumption of evil was fruitful of 
wrong action. The cause and effect work out as 
perfectly as a problem in algebra. Parents like this 
one provoke wrong-doing by lack of knowledge of 
human nature and an unsympathetic attitude toward 
their children that can only provoke an unsympa- 
thetic attitude toward themselves and all high ideals. 

The boy who lies through boastful- 
Thm Boaitov £!•• ness is easily cured of his habit if he 

can learn that real Valor needs no 
**press agent" work on his part. The following story 
shows how a wise mother dealt with <such a problem. 

EXAMPLE 

The outside door to the hayloft of Mr. Taylor^s. 
bam swung open. Grerald Taylor, with two boy 
friends about ten years old, stood just inside look- 
ing down to the ground. Mrs. Taylor, who sat 
paring apples on the back porch, heard Gerald say : 

**Aw, go on and jump down, 'fraid cat. What 
are you 'fraid of?'' 

*- It's — ^it's far down there," said the boy. 

"Oh,,gee!" said Gerald, **you call that far?" 

**See that little window way up there in the attic 
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of the house? Well, I jumped out of thi^t Ust nii^t.'' 

Now, the window was stationary and Mrs. Taylor 
knew Grerald was telling a falsehood. 

Soon the boys sauntered up to where Grerald's 
cross-bar for gynmastic exercises stood in the yard. 
Mrs. Taylor looked away from the boys but listened. 
Gerald said: 

^^Aw! Can't you chin it more than five times 
without letting go? Why, I can chin it twenty times, 
hand running.'' Mrs. Taylor had seen him with 
difficulty chin it seven times, never more. 

"Let's see you," said one of the boys. 

"Let's get a drink," replied Grerald. 

A tin cup hung on the pump. One boy drank 
half a pint. 

"Is that all you can drink?" said Gerald. "Why, 
I often drink two pints right down." 

Groaning in spirit, Mrs. Taylor realized that 
Gerald was boastful to untruthfulness when with the 
boys. After supper i^e called him to her and said 
quietly, "Do you know that mother wants to fed 
proud of her little boy? She has just been reading 
such an interesting book. It is about a great French 
hero, who lived in the middle ages, long, long ago. 
He was the bravest knight of his time; no one could 
stand against him in tournament or battlefield. But 
what do you think was the most wonderful thing of 
all aJbout this great knight, Gerald? Well, it was 
his wonderful modesty. He never boasted. People 
who met him, not knowing with whom they spoke, 
found a quiet plain young man of few words. I 
think he must have been like our Lincoln, don't you? 
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0H» how proud I should be to be motiier of a boy 
like thatr 

COMMENTS 

This moiher showed him How really great and brave 
men act. She did not scold him; nor did she tell him 
stories of truth-telling, realizing that his lies were 
effects of boastf ulness, not causes of any other fault. 

As an instance of the child lying from an esthetic 
desire to sweeten a sordid daily life we may adduce 
the following instance. 

EXAMPLE 

^Tiolet Rydell, aged nine years, was a tkoughtful 
chfld. Her face lighted up when she saw Siunething 

TaiMHoodsfov ^^^^7 beautiful. She delighted in 
BmiMUigiuiimt flowers, pretty frocks, music, nice 
ofKif» food. Her mother was too over- 
worked and difltcouraged with disappointments to 
give any heed to beauty or ugliness. Cheapness and 
serviceability were the only characteristics of mer^ 
cbandise which interested her. 

Violet despised her coarse, ready-made clotKes and 
longed for a dress such as she had «een displayed in 
a store on Fifth Avenue. 

One day at school a playmate was telling Violet of 
a new dress her mother was having made for her. 
Violet said, '^Oh, I have a cousin who has a dress 
like that, only hers is trimmed with laoe in scallops 
round the skirt.'' She went on to describe this 
cousin's dresses, jewelry, hats. She told of jtbe 
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parties she attended and the sights she had seen. 
And the cousin was |J)solutel7 mjthicaL 

One day a girl friend who was visiting Violet 
said, "Does your cousin play the piano?'* Violet 
looked so guilty tha't Mrs. Rydell questioned her as 
soon as the friend was gone and found out the whole 
pitiable truth. Violet hated coarseness, so had 
created a cousin in her imagination who had the 
things that she herself longed ardently to possess. 

COMMENTS 

Mrs. Rydell had done wrong to the child in the 
first instance by failing to recognize that beauty is 
a need in some Uves, a benefit in all. A wise mother 
hearing this little story would show the little girl 
that it is never right to lie. Tell her she was glad 
to find what pained her and .contrive to put some 
brightness into a little life whose craving for beauty 
showed a refinement that used rightly might develop 
a noble nature. Show such a child that a lie is un- 
beautiful and coarse; that truth is the supremest 
beauty ; and that only by truth can beauty of char- 
acter, refiected in beauty of face, be achieved. 

The girl between ten and fifteen is apt to become 

secretive. It is usually about nothing at all and its 

character is pathological. Be careful at this time 

to leave no private letters around. 

fltoorttl<7tBMi8 Girls often imagine they are being 

talked over, so self-conscious are 

they, and will adopt any methods to investigate what 

they believe to be your perpetual discussion of their 

affairs. 
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EXAMPLE 

Mrs. Yoeman came into the living-room and saw 
her fifteen-yeai^old daughter, lola, hastily conceal- 
ing something on the couch beside her. 

Mrs. Yoeman appeared not to noti<;e anything and 
after a few casual remarks she said, ^^I had a letter 
from Aunt Isabelle today.'' 

"Did you?'* asked lola, with so much confusion 
that Mrs. Yoeman guessed lola had concealed this 
letter beside her. 

Half defiantly lola said, '^Nancy Zimmerman says 
her mother is always writing to her aunts about her 
doings, and that they think her mother isn't strict 
enough with her.'' Mrs. Yoeman paid no heed to 
this remark, but presently she said, "Your Aunt 
Isabella writes such an interesting letter this time. 
I wish you would read it." 

A few days later Mrs. Yoeman said: "The post- 
man brought a letter for you today. Of course I 
wouldn't read it without your asking me to do so,, 
but I wish you would read it soon, for I think it is 
from your grancbnother and I want to know how 
she is." 

COMMENTS 

By making no effort to ,conceal Her own letters 
and by never opening lola's, Mrs. Yoeman soon 
broke her daughter of the execrable h^bit of prying 

into other people^s letters, 
ibklnir VronilMt If you make a promise to your 
son, keep it. Do not make it lightly. 
Mrs. Brown told Edith she would give a lovely party 
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for her •*8«ne day.'* She described the dresses, the 
^^cats,** the children to be asked — everything was 
settled but the actual date. Edith now makes a 
proviso. "DonH let it be some day, because that's 
*never,' " whenever a pleasure is proposed. 

i 

Example 

Henry Rodgers was a six-year-old boy who de- 
listed in taking trips with his mother. One evening 
his mother came downstairs dressed for the street. 

**Where are you going, mother? May I go with 
you?" 

**0h, Fm just going down the street a few min- 
utes," lied his mother. **You stay with Nora. Fll 
bring you something nice." 

An hour later Henry said, *nVhen is mother com- 
ing back, Nora? I thought she was going to stay 
a long time 'cause she had on her party dress." 

"You go to bed and you'll see her in tiie morning," 
evaded Nora. 

Mrs. Rodgers supposed Henry had forgotten the 
something ni'ce, but she was mistaken. He didn't 
ask for it because he had simply learned by experi- 
ence that she did not keep her promises. 

A few days later Henry called to their neighbor's 
little boy : "Come over and play with me." 

"Oh, I can't," said the boy. 

"Come on," said Henry. *T11 ^ve you some 
candy if you wilL" 

Mrs. Rodgers sai^i "Why, Henry, you have no 
candy to give him." 

"Oh! Thait's all right," said Henry. "He'U fot- 
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get I told him that. He's littler than I aixt I fed 
* almost grown up when I'm with hixh.'' 

Now Mrs. Rodgers' face burned with shame. She 
knew she had given Henry the impression that lying 
to younger people is legitimate. 

COMMENTS 

Such conduct on the part of a mother lowers the 
home standard, causes utter scorn of grown-up peo- 
ple, as persons privileged to do wrong by reason of 
their age or size, and upsets a child's whole moral 
code. 

Be perfectly just in your dealings with children. 
They must realize that you wish always to be quite 
fair. Never show favoritism; it is terribly unjust, 
often cruel, 

2. Stealing 

Stealing is acting falsely. It is very closely re- 
lated to lying, for one who commits either wrong is 
apt to indulge in the other. Stealing can be dealt 
with in early life. A very young child cannot steal, 
but he can learn the meaning of property rights; 
this will protect him from the temptation to steal 
when he is older. 

EXAMPLB 

It was Graham's firsl day in t&e kindergarten. 
As he was putting on his coat to go home, the 
kindergarten teacher said to him: '^Graham what 
have you in your pocket?" 
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"My hankie.'* 

"Yes," said the teacher, "and it has such a pretty 

border.'* He was pleased and pulled it out. With 

it came a number of red balls which 

Xi^,S^ Graham had been stringing. 

"With your handkerchief you 
have something else that is pretty, haven't you?" 

"Yes," said Graham slowly, "I haven't any at 
home." 

**What do you play with at home, Graham?" 

"Oh, a big ball, a top and — ^" 

"Are they yours, Graham?" 

"Yes, my Dad bought them for me." 

"Well, these balls and all of the pretty things you 
have to play with here were bought for you and for 
all the boys and girls who come here to play with, but 
if each boy and girl takes some of them home, there 
would soon be no pretty things to use." 

"No," and Graham began handing out the balls. 

Several days after this episode Graham was seen 
holding his hand over some blocks, and refusing to 
have them put away or to do so himself, saying that 
he wanted them to build with at home. The teacher 
said: "Do you want John to take your top home 
with him when he visits you this afternoon?" 

"That's my top. No, he cannot have it." 

"Are those blocks yours, Graham?" 

"Well, but I want them to build with," he an- 
swered, pouting. 

"Yes, but if the children who come to see you take 
your playthings home with them, you would not have 
anything to play with, would you? Mother sees 
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pretty things and father, too; when they go into 
other homes what do they do, Graham?" 

**They go to the store and buy some like them. 
Father bought this bunny for me at the store last 
night/* 

"Yes, they pay money for them and that makes 
them theirs," said Miss Smith. 

COMMENTS 

Graham is an honest, upright business man now. 
Under differ^it treatment he might have become a 
thief. 

It is questionable if conscience is developed in 
any child prior to his tenth year. Shame, pity for 
another, fear of consequences, are understood; but 
a consciousness of wrong as opposed to right-doing 
is too abstract a proposition for literal, little minds 
to tackle. Love will quicken true conscientiousness 
and develop it beautifully in homes where it is the 
motive power rather than that odious systan of 
reward and punishment, which destroys originality 
and individualism, making life one big gamble. 



Lesson 4 
AIM 

To avoid tempting a child to steaL 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Do not put temptation in the way of children. To 
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forbid candies and leave a huge box of them on the 
living-room table is to ask for dis- 
BtMllBg cnuuif* obedience with its attendant lies. It 
is best, also, in sending a little child 
to market, always to give him the exact amount — 
not permitting him to receive tempting change. 

"Hurry up, Jack — can't you find your cap? Hc^re 
it is. Now run along and get me some plums. I'm 
going to bake a pie and must have them right away. 
Just a small measure. Here's a quarter— I don't 
know what they will cost, but you bring back the 
extra money." 

Jack pulled his cap down over his head, made a 
dash through the kitchen door with an accompany- 
ing clatter, and shot through an adjoining alley, 
landing at the comer grocery, 

**Mr. Jupiter, give me some plums. Mother's go- 
ing to bake a pie, and I want some dandy, big whop- 
pers," said Jack all in one breath. 

"Well, how are these? They just came in and 
they couldn't be beat," said Mr. Jupiter. 

How much?" inquired speculative Jack. 

"Twenty cents for this measure," informed Mr. 
Jupiter. 

"All right, that's what I warit," said Jack, at the 
same ti^e depositing his quarter on the counter and 
gazing musingly out of the window at a candy shop 
across the street. 

In due time he was possessed of the plums and 
trotted across the street and into the candy shop, 
where he received for his precious five cAts a bag 
of highly-colored candy in huge chunks. He de- 
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posited one in his mouth and sauntered along, home- 
Ward bound. Meeting a plajonate, he generously 
oflFered him an unlimited amount of taffy. Together 
they managed to wa^sTte a great deal of time, and the 
morning was almost past when Jack reached home. 
"WeU, Jack, what kept you so long? I thought 
you were never coming," said his mother. 

"Well, you see, I was just coming out of the 

grocery when I met Phil and we went to see the Are. 

It was over on Lafayette Street and 

xgrlnff auk» there was a big crowd there. I cftme 

home just as soon as I could — 

honest !'* 

Jack finished with a grand flourish, and tried not 
to evidence by oujtward manifestation the growing 
sense of his inward guilt. 

Mother was too busy to pay much attention to 
Jack's story just then, merely adding, "Where's 
your change?'* 

"There wasn't any change," replied Jack. 
Jack moped all day, not being able to reconcile 
his act of the morning. That evening when he went 
to bed and tried to say, "Now I lay me," he couldn't 
quite do it. He didn't feel just right, somehow. 
Mother came to kiss him good-night, and that was 
the end of his defiance. **Mother, I spent five cents 
of that quarter you gave me for candy. The plums 
were only twenty cents. And I didn't go to the fire, 
either. Mother, dear, I just couldn't stand it to let 
you kiss me like that and still have the awful lie in 
me." 

Mother kissed Jack again, saying, "I'm so glad 
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you told me about it, Jack. And now you're not 
going to do it again, are you— ever?" 

"No, mother, and I'll tell you the truth after 
this," Jack replied. 

Mother left her little Jack that night feeling great 
satisfaction in the fact that she had always treated 
him in such a considerate manner as to win his fiomr 
plete trust and confidence. 

COMMENTS 

It is, as we have said, inadvisable to give a young 
child money for marketing, involving loose change. 
This mother, apart from unwise conduct on this 
point, acted in a constructive manner. Where a 
sweet home atmosphere of true give and take pre- 
vails, the child will freely confess his little misdeeds 
because he knows that even grown-up mother and 
father are quick to acknowledge mistakes made or 
wrong done, following their acknowledgment in aU 
cases by reparation. 

Whenever a child takes articles not belonging to 
him, make an eflFort to have him return them or their 
equivalent if circumstances permit. This procedure 
brings the nature of the misdeed vividly before the 
mind of the child and makes him, usually, very loath 
to repeat the experience, 

EXAMPLE 

Jimmy Uked to sit in the front row at the church 

services, and though it was f airly cer- 

At auuMb tain he was at the bottom of any 

giggling or mischief, he was sddom 

caught in the act. On Easter Sunday he observed 
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the row of potted lilies which decorated the plat- 
form and when service was over he noted that people 
were taking them away. Stepping forward he 
asked for a plant. ' 

"Did your mother tell you to bring one home?'* 
inquired Mrs. S., who was dispensing the lilies. 

**Yes, ma'am," promptly improvised Jimmy. 

Certain members of the congregation had pre- 
viously agreed to take the plants and j>ay for them, 
thus obviating any expense to the church. Jimmy's 
mother did not happen to be one of these, though 
she would willingly have paid for a plant had she 
known about the arrangement. Jimmy's story 
worked and he triumphantly carried home the lily. 
His mother questioned him and gathered from him 
the truth of the matter. Did she send her check to 
the flower committee and pimish Jimmy for his 
falsehood? Not at alL She said seriously: 

"I am glad you told me about this, Jimmy. Some- 
one else expected to have the lily and it rightfully 
belongs to her. It is wrong to take 

BMUtatlon it and say what was untrue. Now 

you may go to Mrs. S. and find out 

who has been disappointed ; you may then take the 

lily to its rightful owner and explain the reason for 

its non-delivery.'' 

This Jimmy did and remembered his lesson. Nor 
did he feel less inclined another time to confide in his 
mother, since he saw that she was just and kind. 

Little deceptions that have a large amount of 
humor in them need careful treatment. On the one 
hand, to ignore them seems to be to sanction false- 
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hood; on the other hand, the actual immorality may 
be of a very mild type. Note the offenses and pen- 
alties visited upon them in the following incidents. 

EXAMPLE 

Sandy was a mischievous yoimg farmer's son who 
didn't particularly like all of his jobs, one of which 
^as picking berries for his mother's jellies and pies, 
although he appreciated the latter when he ate them. 
One hot day he was told to fill a 
^^y«r large can with blackberries. He 
went out and remained away for 
some time. When he returned the can appeared to 
be full and any discrepancy remained for the time 
being unnoticed. It apparently had not occurred to 
Sandy that the can would eventually be emptied, 
but it was, and what was his mother's astonishment 
to find three-fourths of the pail stuffed with a dis- 
carded shirt while a layer of berries on top made 
the deception complete. Naturally Sandy was not 
given any of the blackberry pie that was made from 
berries picked by the other children, nor did he 
profit by his deceit, since he was soundly spanked 
by his father. 

A similar trick was once played on 'a very differ- 
ent type of mother, who at the time made no com- 
ment. When the hour came for the strawberry feast 
all the other children received a delicious looking 
strawberry pie crowned with whipped cream. What 
was Everard's surprise when he opened his, to find 
shredded shirt with small, partially dissolved pearl 
buttons poking aggressively through the rich pastry 
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and mocking the greedy eyes, expectant of straw- 
berries. 

The mother, to quote Everard, "never batted an 
eye," but the records of that family prove that 
mother's sense of humor has guarded against shirts 
imdesirably mixed up with strawberries from that 
day to this. 

The use of the whipping >and the deprivation at 
the table seem to constitute an excessive and useless 
attempt at overcoming the difficulty. Far more 
preferable is the payment in kind inhere no fault* 
finding or scolding is permitted. 

Neveitheless, it is clear that the general home 
training on absolute honesty Vas defective in both 
cases. With an atmosphere of unquestioned endorse- 
ment of strict honesty, these freakish deeds could 
not spring up. 

8. Spending Money 

From the days of early childhood it is really best 
to allow a smaU sum weekly to be spent as personal 
pocket-money. A child under seven years of age 
regards money as a plaything. After seven years 
of age it is apt to assume an over-important place in 
his outlook* 



Lesson 5 
AIM 

To give your boy of seven 3rears a true idea of 
money values from the first. 
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DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

^^My son, today is your birthday ; it is also Satur- 
day, the day father is paid at the office. I am going 
to fi:ive you ten cents today and an- 
TaiiM ofuon^ other ten cents each Saturday here- 
after. Here is a real savings bank 
of which father^s banker alone h^s the key. You 
may keep one nickel for yourself — ^to buy anything 
you want exciting candy ; food, mother will always 
give you if you ask her for it. The other nickel 
you may put in the bank. Some day it will be full; 
then the banker will open it and put it with a savings 
account, and by and by you will have saved enough 
to invest it. This means to put it where it will be 
used to make more money. You can't understand 
all about this, but you can understand that money 
is precious by putting some away; also that it is 
needful to buy toys or what you will, for the nickel 
you keep out is for you to use as you wish. You 
will learn this way the best value to be bought for a 
nickel or what is called its spending power.^ 

COMMENTS 

This will show him simple money values ; you are 
making him feel manly by having a bank savings 
box. Independence is encouraged by his having a 
small definite amount to spend as he chooses, learn- 
ing thereby the value of property. 

A girl can be trained the same way. 

The allowance may^be given as wages for some 
simple work done. But be careful in this context it 
does not degenerate into bribery. A child quickly 
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realizes that If a distasteful tasic be associated witfi 
gain, it is no longer distasteful, and will become ex- 
tremely obliging — ^at a price; — ^that price being his 
own character. 

Children learn to demand payment for work done ; 
that is odious* Do not let %he money be given for 
definite work in the form of wages when the boy 
chops some wood, sweeps the basement^ takes out 
joai garbage. 

Lesson 6 
AIM 

To help a boy of nine years to earn money and 
spend it wisely. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

"My son, mother isrpleased with the n»t way you 

have managed the paper route this week. Doesn't it 

feel good to have really earned your 

Baniiiiff xoiMj money just as father earns his at 

the office? I'm sure it does." 

"Mother, I've seen a dandy kite. I'm going to 
buy it today." 

"All right, dear. The wind is rather strong, but 
still you know best what you want." 

He rashes out, buys his kite, and the wind carries 
it to a tree-top, where it becomes twisted in the 
branches. No one can unfasten it. ' 

"Never mind. You wanted it. Too bad about the 
kite and mother's so sorry. Better luck next time. 
(Smile cheerily.) You know we all learn by mis- 
takes." 
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COMMENTS 

Wisdy you did not say, **I told you so.** TW« 
phrase has driven many a husband to Vlrink, many 
a son to perdition and many a small boy to secretive- 
ness. Never use the vile phrase. You told him the 
wind was strong. He took the risk and paid the 
penalty. By experience he has learned a lesson in 
the value of money. He will think twice before 
spending it in the futtre. ( 

Do not let guests give him money for ^pretended 
work« That is demoralizing. A real, even if simple, 
daily job and a regular wage earned is educative, ' 

If you need carfare, borrow it from the boy. 

Lesson 7!' 
AIM 

To teach^iTboy of ten to keep accoonta 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

^^Martin, mother hais only a ten-dollar bill and 

we know the car man won't change that. Will you 

lend me a nickel to go to town? 

^JjJJ^ That's right; mother knew you 

would. Now here is a paper in 

case mother forgets to repay you. Mother must 

pay Martin five cents. That's right, isn't it?" 

"Yes, mother. Isn't it fun, my helping you to go 
to town?" 

"Mother is Very much obliged, dear. Now don't 
lose that paper. Suppose mother forgot?" 
"I could remind you." 
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'7es, but it 18 much better to have'^the paper. 
Some day you will, perhaps, meet people who will 
pretend to forget after you have loaned them money. 
Th^i, if you have a paper written by ihem, it proves 
you loaned it to them and they are bound to jpay it 
bact'* 

•*0r go to jail,** remarks Martin cheerfully. 

**Yes, dear; only we hope they would pay up be- 
fore }t came to that. I believe it would be a good 
idea to keep that paper right with your money, 
don't you?'* 

This initiates him to tKe truths on lending and 
borrowing money, and perhaps saves him from the 
depredations of the many pious frauds waiting to 
prey on unsuspecting good fellows, too confiding and 
too simple to demand receipts, and to keep their 
various I. O. ll,*s. 

Lessok 8 
AIM 

To teach a boy of eight never to tjorro^ from 
schoolmates or friends. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

^^Karl, mother is unhappy because you spent the 
nickel as you did. Of course it is your own to do as 

you like, with, but she is truly grieved 

. Moni&j you asked John to lend you a nickel. 

If mother buys something and there 

isn't another quarter left, then she does not even go 

to father for more; she does without the other things 

she wanted. You must do the same thing or you will 
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be in debt and that means owing people what you do 
not see your way to paying back. Nothing makes 
people more unhappy, for it is a kind of dishonesty, 
dear. Now, you must explain to John you cannot 
pay him until Saturday, but will do so then." 

COMMENTS 

This helps him realize that an income is limited. 
You have not babied liim or offered to lend him 
money — a fatal mistake from a woman to a boy of 
any age. He sees plainly a certain cause produces 
a certain effect, "He who breaks — pays.'* He will 
thus cease to borrow from playmates. 

EXAMPLE 

Eight-year-old Calvin Bishop said to his father 
just after breakfast one morning, "Father, won't 
you give me a dime?" 

"What for, Cal?'* asked Mr. Bishop. 

Calvin's face flushed a little as he said, **I want to ' 
buy some candy." •* < 

"See here, boy, you're eating too 

OuUly Xo&«7 much store candy. Ask your mother 
to make you some that's fit to eat,'^ 
replied his father. 

After Mr. Bishop had gone to work, Calvin, with 
tear-stained face, approached his mother and said, 
"May I have a dime to buy a new book, mother?" 

"What book, Calvin?" 

Calvin looked confused and stammered, "A reader 
— ^no, I mean speller." 
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*T11 ask your teacher what you need as I go up 
town this morning." 

"Oh, no, don't," begged Calvin. 

Mrs. Bishop, seeing something was wrong, sat 
down, drew Calvin to her, and said, "What troubles 
you, Calvin?" 

After an outburst of crying Calvin became calm 
enough to say : "Oh, mother, I borrowed two nickels 
of Theodore Mohr a long time ago an' he says he'll 
tell his mother and have me put in jail if I don't 
pay it back. I've got to pay it back." 

Very gravely Mrs. Bishop said: "Of course you 
must pay it back, Calvin. Debts are dreadful. This 
one has even led you to tell lies. I think you will 
not forget how miserable a debt makes you. I will 
let you have a dime to pay Theodore, but you will 
have to repay me. You must explain this to father, 
and then when he gives you pennies to spend for 
yourself, you must give them to me until you have 
given me ten in payment for this dime. A debt 
must always be paid." 

COMMENTS 

It is not wise to give a child everything he asks, 
for. A child satisfied in his every desire becomes 
spoiled and repulsive. 

Self-denial of a manly kind is a fine basis of char- 
acter and bespeaks future integrity. Self-indulgence 
in money bespeaks the bum of the future years, the 
contemptible creature who lies late in bed, loves to 
be flattered by women and ultimately marries for 
money. ' 
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LsssoN 9 

AIM 

To teach a girl of ten someiihing about bu]dng. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

It is a good plan to take your girl shopping with 
you occasionally. She will see that you buy accord- 
ing to the fluctuation of the market. 

**Now see, Velma, I find artichokes are dear today 

— a quarter each. So I shall substitute cabbage at 

ten cents and stewed celery, which is 

M a Bnyw &^^ cents, and fifteen cents is all I 

think is necessary to spend for vege- 

> tables. Grape fruit is cheap, five cents each, so I 

order a ^quarter's worth of those.'* 

"Let us go over here and buy a hair ribbon next, 
Vehna.'' 

"I want a green one, mother. Susie has green.*' 

"But I don't want my little girl to be a copy-cat. 
(Smile.) I want you to look as neteit as it is possible 
for you to look, but I think it fine to be different 
from other little girls. Besides, you have black 
hair and Susie's is nearly white." 

"Which is the prettier, mother dear?" 

"Neither, Velma. Both are pretty if clean, weU 
brushed and glossy." 

COMMENTS 

A girl will quickly respond to the opportunity to 
become a wise purchaser who buys according to the 
market. 
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Also J sHe needs to be original in dress, and inci- 
dentally not to compare herself to advantage or dis- 
advantage with another — a great lesson for a girl 
to master. 

The girl in adolescence will grow anxious to equal 
or excel her companions in dress and personal ap- 
pearance. Do not be harsh to her. , Self-respect 
dem'ands adequate clothing. It is cruel to make her 
noticeable for old-fashioned, ill-made or unbecoming 
clothes when in high school. » 

Doctors agree that a pretty night-gown or neg- 
ligee actually helps convalescence in a sensitive 
woman. Brutal or self-centered men 
TMto la Dmm may pooh-pooh the fact, but it is of 
great and urgent importance to you 
in determining exactly how to meet this question of 
the importance of dress for the developing child. 



LsssonIO 

AIM 

To guide a taste in dress in a girl of twelve^ 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

If you want her to be happy and studious, let her 
be well but inconspicuously dressed. In this way 
she will not challenge criticism. Have her suit made 
by as good a tailor as you can afford to employ. 
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Let her taste be consulted, and, where possible, 
followed. 

"Agnes, this is a pretty suit. We both like it, so 
I think we will have it sent home. I'm not sure I 
care very much for the waists, but you will have to 
wear them, so take them, if you really like them. 

"That hat is too old for you. Try this one. Now 
don't you see that is a great deal prettier.? Just 
look; take the mirror! Never buy a hat until you 
see it from every viewpoint — back, side, and front. 
Give it a little tilt, dear. A hat set straight on to 
the head is seldom becoming. Now, don't you 
Kkeitr 

COMMENTS 

She welcomes treatment such as you would give a 
grown-up. You have not tried to make her feel, 
^'Mother wants me to look a fright." You have 
used tact, and the whole art of managing women is 
just that. 

A girPs allowance up to the age of eighteen, when 
it is wise to make it cover all expenses, except col- 
lege bills, doctors' and dentists' bills, will be used 
for dress, including gloves, adjuncts such as pocket- 
books, shoes and amusement. 

For this the sum of $150 yearly is sufficient if 
economy be practiced ; less can be given if the cloth- 
ing be made at home. 

A grave danger at the present time |s the fact 
that children do not themselves put forth sufficient 
energy and effort to earn money or form any idea 
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of How hard it is for father to secure it by his far 
greater eflTort. 

In adolescence, a fine work for a boy is carpentry. 

Boys love tools and whittling. Why not let the boy 

build an arbor or pergola? Pay him 

Cteptniry the wage that is fair at the day. 

Do not teach him inadvertently the 

loathsome habit of "scab" labor by offering him less 

than the labor union rate by the day. If you do 

this with boys or girls you prepare them to commit 

grievous wrong against their fellow men and women 

by underselling the market . when later they seek 

employment. 

You may say, "Joseph, I have bought a dozen 
rambler roses. I want a pergola built. If you care 
to do it, Til pay you at union rates. Do you care 
to undertake it?*' 

The proposition, without douJbt, looks good to 
Joseph. Do not let him rush at it enthusiastically 
and then slacken up ; that is detrimental to his char- 
acter. Honest work, honestly done and honestly 
paid for, is self-respecting work. You asked him if 
he would do it — ^if he wished to do it. 

By agreeing to accept the jab he made himself 
responsible for its completion. When it is finished, 
pay him. He will feel a man because he has done 
real, responsible work to the best of his ability. 

Children clamor for nickels wHen the household is 
suffering for necessities owing to father being out of 
work. Mother becomes an old woman, fretted by 
the demands which a too easy regime in the past has 
made possible. 
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Lesson 11 
AIM 

To keep a balance between recklessness and mi- 
serliness in money matters. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

"Claude, you do not admire Fred. His father 

makes money and is saving it all the time. I have 

_ ., _ heard him say: *Be economical. Buy 

XTeither lliSMf 

nor Spendthrift o^^y j^st as you need.' Poor Fred 

hoards like a miser. He will not play 

football. He is becoming absolutely morbid on the 

subject of saving. I do not want you to become 

like him, dear. I want you, and Angie, too, to have 

all the joy and fun and play that we have money to 

afford. Just as I want you, Angeline, to have plenty 

of pretty clothes and a good time; to feel all your 

life that mother and father wanted you to enjoy 

yourselves. But I don't want you to be wasteful. 

It is vulgar to wear thin, silk stockings at high 

school. Good lisle ones are worn by the nicest girls 

until they come out — ^at eighteen. 

"It is revolting to us both, as you know, to see 

boys wearing girlish colored ties and silk socks to 

match, light blue and such silly colors ; but we want 

you both to look as fine as is possible, and to spend 

money any time it is necessary to your health, your 

:work, your play or your happiness.'' 

' POMMENTS 

\ There is sure to be a hearty response after you 
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have shown the folly and stunting power of miserli- 
ness. At the same time they learn the fine way to 
spend money, the cultivated way, where brains and 
good taste have formed habits of just selection and 
discriminationt 
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